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FIRST PAPER 

IN the last few years a great deal has been written and said about 
mental hygiene, and many people are wondering what practical 
significance it has for them. Is it just another "ology" for the enter- 
tainment of the philosopher in his study, or for the research of the 
scientist in his laboratory? Some feel sure that it deals only with the 
feeble-minded or the insane. These afflicted groups are certainly 
receiving much of the attention of the leaders in the new field, but 
does it perhaps cover wider ground than that? Does it not possibly 
indicate a new storehouse of knowledge capable of being applied by 
every mother who wants her child to develop to the full his intellectual 
inheritance? It has been said that childhood is the golden age of 
mental hygiene. If true, this implies something practical, for the 
up-bringing of a growing child demands something more than vague 
abstractions. Why trouble about it? Surely it is enough to see that 
the little body grows strong and straight, and that the eyes and teeth 
are given corrective treatment if need be. Will not the mind take 
care of itself? Can it be that there are laws of health for it, too, 
which if disregarded may bring about mental disaster? Let us see. 
As a rule, it is only when prostrate in sickness that we value 
rightly the smoothly running machinery of the healthy body. So, too, 
we can understand the healthy mind better by looking for a moment 
at the working of a diseased mind. Look for a moment at these 
patients in a mental hospital. Here is a young girl who is living in 
a world of her own, indifferent to her surroundings, seclusive, inac 
tive, apathetic, busy only with her own thoughts, listening to imagin- 
ary voices, slovenly in dress and habits. Life has closed in around 
her, though many years will pass before death releases her. Yonder 
is a young man chattering incessantly, constantly moving about, 
excited, impulsive, often violent and destructive. For months he 
may know the excitement of mania, or the black depths of depres- 
sion, and will carry with him through life the possibility of other 
attacks. See this middle-aged woman crooning a lullaby to a rag doll, 
and watching always for the lost husband of her imagination. Victim 
of an undesirable mental inheritance exaggerated by a narrow, 
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starved existence, she has taken refuge in a permanent realm of 
fancy. Contrast these pitiful beings with the normal, happy, work- 
a-day people all about us. Has anything been left undone which might 
have prevented this waste of human lives ? Let us read what an emi- 
nent psychiatrist says about the cause of one of the most serious 
mental diseases: "Another theory lays stress on mental factors as 
causes, regarding the mental symptoms as developments of faulty 
ways of meeting difficulties, shown even early in childhood. * * * 
In a fairly large proportion of the cases this may be one of the im- 
portant contributing factors." 

Having seen the train lying in the ditch, let us go back to ask 
what orders the engineer should have received or carried out. If we 
would avoid accidents we must know the rules of the road. An emi- 
nent educator writes : "For the prevention of mental disorder, how- 
ever, and the development of healthful habits of mental activity, very 
simple things are the essential things — orderly association, healthful 
interests, normal attitudes toward life, attention to the present situa- 
tion, a proper balance between stimulation and response, between 
work and rest." Once more we are reminded of the wise old saying, 
"As the twig is bent the bough's inclined." 

Mental disease is described as a marked failure of adjustment 
to one's surroundings. Mental hygiene must deal therefore not only 
with intellect, but with conduct, and the child must be developed so 
as to think clearly and to live harmoniously with others in his little 
world. Habits of mind must be formed with at least as great care 
as are table manners and social graces. Each of us is a compound of 
tendencies inherited from a variety of ancestors, and while a child 
of recognized neurotic inheritance requires more careful mental 
guidance, all should be prevented from developing the unhealthy 
habits of thought and conduct discussed in these papers. 

A primary tendency in all children is imitation, and parents may 
be directly responsible for certain characteristics of their children 
which are credited to more remote ancestors. Uncharitable comments 
on the neighbors will teach the listening child to be suspicious of 
others. Hampering fears may cling through life to a girl who has 
seen her mother terrified in a thunder storm. Angry altercations be- 
tween elders will neutralize many a lesson in self-control. 

Children are sensitive to the mental atmosphere surrounding 
them. Without a sense of affectionate warmth enveloping them, 
they are like pale blades of grass growing under a plank. Harshness 
of manner and discipline will cause repression of the frank outflower- 
ing of the child nature. The sadness of grown-ups hangs as a heavy 
weight on the buoyancy of childish spirits. 
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Among the lessons that come first both in time and in importance 
is the steady teaching of self-control. Outbursts of temper should be 
prevented as far as possible by avoiding likely causes of irritation, or 
by fixing the child's attention on something else when a storm is 
threatened. If the outburst has come, the child should be quietly but 
firmly carried away from its companions for a time, or even put to 
bed, though never left alone in a dark room when already overwrought 
emotionally. None but a very ignorant or thoughtless parent will find 
amusement in a childish outburst of rage. A nine year old girl in a 
family of highly neurotic make-up destroyed all peace by her frequent 
rages over the most trifling incidents. When the helpless mother was 
finally induced to apply this remedy of isolation a few times, and the 
child had been shown between tantrums what an object for ridicule 
such conduct made her, there was a rapid and most gratifying im- 
provement. Lack of self-control permitted through childhood resulted 
a few years ago in the murder of a hotel clerk by a bell-boy who shot 
him in a sudden fit of ungovernable rage. 

From the earliest years, teach your child to substitute the pos- 
sible for the unobtainable. The tears shed for a far away moon may 
be dried by a tangible toy, and the moon remain but a bright spot in 
heaven. If a heavy rainstorm prevents the looked-for picnic, provide 
some merry indoor games and do not let the children stand at the 
windows and pout. If the noisy strumming on the piano must be 
stopped, suggest in its place a drawing contest, and train the children 
to enter into the new game with zest. Through life there must be no 
backward glances at the forbidden city, if we would escape conse- 
quences worse than the saline fate of Lot's wife. 

The cheerful acceptance of the next best when the best is for- 
bidden, if steadily taught from childhood, will enable your son in 
later years to meet disappointments with a cheerful courage. It will 
help your daughter from whom family joys may be snatched away to 
find an outlet for her emotional life in service for others. Repressed 
and unsatisfied longings for which no substitute is found are a potent 
cause of mental breakdown. Safety lies in frankly acknowledging 
the natural longing for the satisfaction of normal desires, while 
accepting and developing to the utmost the best available substitutes. 
Useless repining is a practice which corrodes the mind. The sound 
sense of old adages is emphasized by modern science. "There are as 
good fish in the sea as ever yet were caught," is but another way of 
preaching the doctrine of substitution and consequent peace of mind. 

(To be continued) 



